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City of Tocat 


TOCAT 


isacity of Asiatic Turkey, containing a 
population 100,000, chiefly Turks. It is 
almost surrounded by mountains, which 
af rd quarries of marble, and is well sup- 
p ‘ed with water from innumerable springs. 
Tocat is the centre of an. extensive inland 
trade from all parts of Asia Minor. It is 
the city where died the devoted missionary 

Henry Mastyny —- -—- ~~ 4 
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: Moral Zales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SISTERS. 
BY PUSSY MACFIDE. 
Chapter 1. 


‘O, I am so tired of a school-girl’s life!’ 
exclaimed Lena Raymond to her little sis- 
ter, as'she entered the drawing-room. 

Kittie looked mildly at her sister, who 
reclined upon the sofa, playing carelessly 
with a tassel that hung from the crimson 
drapery. ‘Why, Lena, how can you talk 
so, when papa wishes you to become such 
an intelligent and accomplished lady > 

‘Nonsense, Kittie, you exasperate me! 
Have I not already been to school a long 
time? and my teachers pronounce me mis- 
tress of both dancing and music; French 
I can speak with ease, and that is more 
than one halfof the young ladies do. Papa 
is always talking about cultivating the 
mind, until I’m heartily sick of it! You 
are the pet—he may do as he pleases with 
you—you love study, and will become his 
beau ideal of female character. ButI de- 
test study! and it’s cruel to keep me im- 
prisoned in a boarding-school, when I’m 
80 fond of society. If papa would only al- 
low me to finish next term! ThenI shall‘ 
be sixteen, a beautiful time to make my 
entrance into society. Will it not be 
charming? But, oh! dear, I know papa 
will not consent—he is so perfectly inex- 
orable !’ and with tears of vexation she hid 
her face in the velvet cushions. 

Kittie looked at her sadly for a moment, 
then bounding lightly to her, and throwing 
aside her long ringlets, she laughingly kis- 
sed her, saying—‘ Ah! Lena, for shame! 
Do spare your tears until papa comes—and 
your fate is decided.’ But her sister pet- 
tishly pushed her aside, and Kittie trip- 
ping gaily to the piano, commenced play- 
ing one of her soft, vlaintive airs. And 
here I will leave her, endeavoring to 
soothe her sister’s ruffled spirits, and pass 
to the first scenes of their life. 

Their father, Judge Raymond, was a 
wealthy and influential citizen. Being be- 
teft of an amiable and accomplished wife 











when his daughters were just in the early 
years of childhood, he confidently resigned 
Kittie, who was a rosy little cherub, to the 
care ofa sister of his in the country. Lena, 
who was then at the age of six, he placed 
at a boarding-school, taking her out, usual- 
ly, during the summer months, to pass the 
time with her sister, at her aunt’s residence. 
But swiftly glides the sunny years of child- 
hood, and Lena has now no claim to the 
‘little girl.” She had reached the age of 
sixteen, possessing that rareness of beauty 
and grace, that isseldom seen. The watch- 
ful eye of her father follows her progress 
with pride and admiration, forming many 
plans of expected happiness, when she 
shall have left school—a thoroughly ac- 
complished lady. But his bright hopes 
were soon to be nipped in the bud! Lena’s 
personal attractions made her the subject 
of universal admiration, and the flattery 
that was constantly breathed into her ears, 
by thoughtless school-girls, created in her 
a desire of display, and fondness for com- 
pany, and soon she longed to pass from the 
boundaries of a school-girl’s life, that she 
might move in a larger circle of admiration. 

At the time our story opens, Lena was 
spending a few weeks’ vacation at her fath- 
er’s mansion. It was nearly time for her 
return to school again, and not having de- 
clared her wishes to her father, in regard 
to leaving school, she was now laboring 
under fearful apprehensions of her father’s 
stern disapprobation. 

It is evening. The futl light of the 
chandelier falls upon the father end 
daughter, as they are seated upon the sofa. 
The tearful eyes of Lena are raised plead- 
ingly to her father, as she exclaims, ‘ Do, 
father, grant me this request.’ Then her 
countenance suddenly changing—she ad- 
ded with a degree of sarcasm, ‘I know it 
can dome no good to remain at school 
longer, when I so perfectly hate study !’ 

Mr. Raymond was surprised and grieved 
at this last remark. He locked at her si- 
lently for a moment, then gravely said, ‘I 
had hoped better things of you, Lena. I 
had designed for you a thorough course of 
mental discipline, and I have hoped you 
loved the acquirements of knowledge, and 
that you would reach those high attain- 
ments of character, so befitting in woman. 
Nothing would gratify me more! Then I 
think it indispensable in every female, that 
she may be fitted to discharge those duties 
appropriately her own—that she may have 
greater strength of character, and secure 
greater influence in society. Too many of 
our young ladies are weak minded and fri- 
volous, attending school merely because 
fashionable, acquiring a little smattering 





of everything, then entering a life of dissi- 


pation and idleness.’ Lena was silent and 
sullen, and he continued affectionately. — 
‘I think your ideas must be somewhat con- 
fased to-night, daughter. After a little 
time of reflection, I think you will coincide 
with me. I cannot give up my cherished 
idea of seeing you an intelligent young 
lady.’ Then he said tenderly, patting her 
neck, ‘I hope for brighter thoughts in the 
morning. Good night.’ 

Lena retired to her chamber and wept 
violently. ‘How can I gain my point? 


¥ father is so obdurate—then he ridicules the 


idea of such a thing,’ she muttered to her- 
self, as she lay her head upon her pillow. 
The next morning she arose with swollen 
eyes, and in an excited state of mind. 

Judge Raymond, with his keen percep- 
tion, saw that she was still bent upon the 
pursuance of her plan, and he looked 
troubled and anxious. However, he said 
nothing upon the subject, until the day 
appointed for her return to school; when 
meeting her in the hall, quite early in the 
morning, as she came in from a stroll in 
the garden, he drew her gently into his 
study, saying gaily,‘ You look unusually 
fresh this morning. I think now you must 
be prepared to agree with father, upon the 
important subject, we have heretofore dis- 
cussed ; but 1 will allow you to decide in 

is matter, hoping you have weighed the 
subject deeply, and will act Wisely.’ 

A shade overspread Lena’s countenance 
—then it lighted up for a moment; but 
finally settled into a deeper gloom. There 
was apparently a struggle within—put the 
evil predominated, and she replied, ‘ I can- 
not adopt your mode of thinking, father. 
I have so set my heart upon entering so- 
ciety, that I should be perfectly unhappy 
to do otherwise. You can carry out your 
plans with Kittie, she will never tire of 
study. ButI should die to be confined at 
school after this term!’ A glance at her 
father assured her that she had filled his 
heart with anguish and sorrow, and she 
had half a mind to throw her arms about 
her father’s neck,’and tell him she would 
do just as it pleased him. But just then, 
such visions of gay parties gnd balls flash- 
ed through her mind, that she forbore, and 
her father replied solemnly,—‘I hoped 
that you would have decided differently — 
and-I now fear you will regret having tak- 
en such a step. Return to school, Lena, 
for three months—improve well your time, 
and if you yet decide to act according to 
your father’s wishes, may Heaven smile on 

ou.’ 

dl In the evening she left for the Seminary, 
filled with vain hopes of a bright career, 
after this term should close. However, 
she felt some remorse of conscience, but 
she tried to rid herself of the ‘still small 
voice’ by soliloquizing—‘ Father need not 
have taken it so to heart—I only do as 
two thirds of the youngladiesdo. Every- 
body calls me beautiful! and father will 
lay aside his grumblings, when he sees me 
the reigning belle. - Yes, he will be proud 
of me!’ But alas! vain child of the world ! 
how little did she know her father’s heart 
—who sought not for her, beaaty and ad- 
miration, but substantial treasures, that 
would bring with therh happiness. 


Chapter 2. 


~ 

“ Unseen, unheard, the rapid wheels of Time, 
Pursue their noiseless, unobstructed round.” 

We will again introduce our readers into 
the elegant mansion of Judge Raymond. 
The rooms are brilliantly lighted, and 
guests are assembled. The first object of 
attraction is a young lady seated at the 
piano, impressing all with her rich tones, 





and soul-like music. We might easily 
discern in her face a resemblance to the 
little Kittie of earlier days; but having now 
passed from a‘ merry, laughing girl,’ she 
has emerged into womanhood, carrying 
with her the same kind spirit, amd unaf- 
fected grace of childhood. During the 
evening, Kittie was the centre of attrac- 
tion. But it was not beauty that brought 
about her crowds of admirers. They saw 
something more substantial than merely a 
feast for the eye; it was the reflection of 
a pure and elevated mind, combined with 
female loveliness, that won their esteem 
and admiration. 

The evening passed. The saloons were 
again vacated. Mr. Raymond now led 
the way to the drawing-room, followed by 
Kittie and Lena, to indulge ina little 
chat, as was their usual custom before re- 
tiring. But Lena was so sad and dejected, 
that in a few moments they separated for 
the night. Had we sought Lena, after she 
had bade her father and sister‘ good-night,’ 
we should have found her in tears—her 
heart filled with vain regrets, and sad re- 
lentings. But before we proceed farther, 
we will explain the cause of her grief.— 
The reader will remember her obstinate 
persistance in banishing study, and enter- 
ing society in direct opposition to her fath- 
er’s wishes. And it proved as her father 
nad feared. After her ‘appearance out,’ 
she became the reigning belle—many ad- 
mirers ‘followed in her train,’ and alas! 
she fell a prey to their flattery, and became 
vain and self-conceited. Time was lavish- 
ly spent in preparations for balls and par- 
ties, and she was rapidly acquiring indo- 
lent habits, occasioned by loss of sleep, 
and excess of excitement. Judge Ray- 
mond brought books to his daughter, well 
calculated to entertain and instruct—but 
after a short perusal, they were carelessly 
thrown aside, and some exciting novel, 
loaned by one of her trifling companions, 
was eagerly read. Three years succeeding 
her debut, and her brilliant career was 
crowned by her nuptials. She was taken 
toa home of luxury and elegance, and 
launched forth with a splendid array of 
balls and parties. But alas! she knew 
not how to render home pleasant. She was 
not found the ‘ bright, presiding genius of 
home,’ for she realized not her responsible 
duties as a wife. 

Her husband, who had been captivated 
by her charms, saw too late her errors— 
but with ardent affection he would solicit 
her to spend an evening at home, for he 
urged that he had grown tired of this rou- 
tine of pleasure, and would much prefer 
spending an evening in her society. But 
she only laughed at his rusty notions, as 
she called them, and persisted in the pur- 
suance of her own course. Her household 
was sadly neglected, and her husband 
grew sorrowful and dejected, at her vanity 
and thoughtlessness. At the expiration 
of two years, unable longer to endure her 
heartless neglect, he sailed for California, 
hoping in this new world of excitement, to 
receive a balm for his cruéhed spirit. His 
large and splendid house was closed, and 
Lena, at the request of her father, return- 
ed to her home to remain during his ab- 
sence. It was at this time that Kittie, 
having passed a thorough course of study, » 
had left sehool—the model of female cha- 
racter, which her father had so much de- 
sired in Lena. She came to her home—to 
linger beneath her father’s approving eye, 
and to fill his heart with joy, at the realiz- 
ations of his most ardent desires, and 
most sanguine expectations. It was not 
until now, that Lena was aroused to the 
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consciousness of her guilt, in the pursuance 
of a course so entirely opposed to her fath- 
er’s wishes. The contrast of Kittie’s de- 
lightful conduct with her own—the plea- 
sure that she enjoyed, and the admiration 
she excited by her high attainments, caus- 
ed her to reflect upon herself. She now 
saw her error. ‘The unhappiness and 
misery she had caused her husband and 
father, filled her mind, and she half sus- 
pected the reason of her husband’s sudden 
departure. It was this, that caused those 
tears of sorrow, as she sought her room, on 
the night of which we have previously 
spoken. She too, might have shed a halo 
of light and happiness around—and how 
bitter were her regrets ! 
(To be Continued. 





Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 


SILK BiGGAR. CHILD. 

‘My dear Mrs. Harrison, do tell mea 
story to beguile the tediousness of this 
rainy dag,’ said! toa friend whom I was 
visiting. ‘And let it be something true, 
something which you know really happen- 
ed,’ and | drew a low seat to her side.— 
After hesitating a moment she said, ‘ You 
have heard me speak of Stella Delmot ; did 
I ever tell you anything concerning her 
early history?’ ‘ You never did,’ was my 
reply. ‘It was a cold day in November,’ 
she continued, ‘that 1 was seated in the 
richly furnished parlor of Mrs. Benton, a 
dear friend whom I had not seen for 12 
years, talking of past days, when the door 
bell rang, and as the servant answered the 
summons, a sweet, plaintive voice was 
heard asking alms for asick mother. My 
friend arose, and opening the parlor door, 
stepped inta the hall, and in an impatient 
tone said, ** Send her away, I have nothing 
for her,”’ and as she returned to her seat, 
remarked, ** These beggars are the plague 
of my lite.” 1 went to the window just in 
time to see a beautiful little girl of perhaps 
four years, burst into tears and turn away. 
I raised the sash and threw her some silver. 
She raised her bright eyes a moment to my 
face, and with a ** Thank you, kind lady,” 
hurried away. I resumed my seat, and 
turning to Mrs. Benton said, ‘* What of 
your brother George? you have told me 
nothing of him.” ‘Tears came in her eyes 
as she said, ** Alas! I know nothing ofhim. 
You will recollect that my father died in a 
year from the time you left Boston, leaving 
George and myself orphans. I was about 
to be married, and so perhaps did not feel 
his loss so keenly as I should otherwise 
have done, but my poor brother was incon- 
solable, and as soon as he saw me witha 
lawful protector, he started on a tour 
through Europe. At first we heard from 
him frequently, and at the end of about two 
years, he wrote informing us he was about 
to be married to a young French lady of high 
birth, after which he should shortly set sail 
for America. Since then not one word have 
we heard from him.” Sobs choked her ut- 
terance, as she ceased speaking, and I my- 
self could not refrain from weeping. 

In a day or two, as I was walking out, 
I observed a little girl sitting on the steps 
ofa doctor's office, weeping bitterly. I 
approached, and laying my hand on her 
head, said, *‘ What is the matter, my dear?’ 
She started quickly, and shaking back her 
long curls, looked into my face, and I in- 
stantly recognised the little beggar on 
whom I had bestuwed charity a few days 
previous. She knew me, and fora mo- 
ment a bright smile curled her sweet lips, 
and then bursting again into tears, she 
sobbed-as if her heart were breaking.— 
Drawing her towards me, 1 soon learned 
the cause of her sorrow. It seemed her 
mother was very ill, and that she had, 
child like, called at the first physician’s 
office she noticed, and begged him to go 
and see her mother, and had been rudely 
repulsed. ‘Taking her hand I said, ‘I will 
go and see your mother, if you will show 
the way.’ This she joyfully did, and ina 
miserable house in a narrow alley, I found 
a woman apparently in a high‘fever. She 
still retained traces of beauty, although 
privation and toil had left their marks upon 
her countenance. I briefly exclaimed my 
sudden appearance, asked if there was any- 
thing I codld do forher. She thanked me, 
and said she should have no desire to live 
were it not for her little jdaughter, who 
would then be left without friends. Tak- 











| barked for America. 
had been too much for her husband and 








ing pencil and paper from my pocket, | 
wrote a few words to Dr. Martland, re- 
questing him to accompany the bearer, as 
his services were required, and dispatched 
it by little Stella, as her mother called her. 
While she was gone, I sought to learn 
something of the lady’s previous history. 
She told me she was a French woman by 
birth, but had married an American, and 
with her sister, her only relative, had em- 
barked for this country with all her pro- 
perty converted into money. During the 
voyage they were shipwrecked, and were 
thrown upon an island. After remaining 
there for nearly a year, a vessel “touched 
upon the island, and they once more em- 
But the exposure 


sister, and both died before reaching port. 
And so when she arrived here, she found 
herself a stranger in a strange land, with- 
out money or friends, her property having 
ali been lost when the vessel was sunk.— 
She knew her husband had property, but 
she had no means of proving her identity, 
and so she had toiled early and late to 
support herself and child, until worn out 
she could du no more, and had been oblig- 
ed to send Stella out to ask charity of 
strangers. I asked her name, and she told 
me it was Flora DeImot,and her husband’s 
George Delmot. Almost evercome with 
joy I exclaimed, ‘Can it be possible you 
are the wife of my old friend?’ Just then 
the physician arrived, and I departed to 
tell the joyful news to Mrs. Benton. Hard- 
ly waiting to put on her hat and shawl, she 
hurried me back to Mrs. Delmot’s, where 
everything was satisfactorily explained, to 
the joy of all. Little more need be told. 
Mrs. B. had her sister-in-law removed to 
her own house, where she rapidly regained 
her health, and was put in possession of 
her rightful property. Stella is now grown 
to be a young lady, but amid all her pros- 
perity, she remembers the poor.’ 

So ended my friend’s story, and if the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion are as 
much interested in it as I was, I shall feel 
it has not been written in vain. H. B.J. 

Bethel, Me. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


LINA’S SORROW. 


“TI wish I had not spoken so hastily,” 
said Lina, unconsciously aloud. 

’Twas at the close of a lovely day in 
the spring of ’54, that Lina had retired to 
her chamber, where she might review the 
events of the past day, as had been her 
practice from a child. Lina Linton had 
seen 15 bright summers, but the sixteenth 
had brought sorrow. Death had seized an 
older, and almost idolized sister, one to 
whom she had always looked for counsel 
and example, and long was it ere Lina 
could feel that all was for the best, in re- 
moving her much loved sister, and often 
would she ask herself what she could now 
do, with no sister to aid her; her merry 
group of brother’s and sisters were all 
younger than herself, and would now look 
to her for example, and she felt that she 
must now rather lighten her mother’s cares, 
than add by relating her own sorrows, and 
while thus thinking, she would remember 
how a loving sister had helped her “‘ to re- 
count the duings of the day,” and by care- 
ful reflection, she had hoped to conquer and 
keep in eubjection, a hasty temper, but 
this evening Lina felt unusually sad, for in 
reflecting, she remembered how soon she 
had forgotten her sister’s kind precepts, 
and had entered warmly into a discussion, 
in which one of her school-mates had spok- 
en of a friend dear to Lina, ina manner 
which was intended to wound her feelings. 
Nothing could so soon rouse Lina’s. anger 
as to speak ill of her friends, and knowing 
the remark to be unjust, she would not 
let it pass unheeded, and ere she knew it, 
with the impulse of the moment, her un- 
bridled tongue had uttered that which caus- 
ed her now to shed bitter tears, and to la- 
ment having spoken so thoughtlessly, im 
stead of meekly showing her school-mate 
the injustice and evil of speaking against 
others. 

With a sad and penitent heart she 
watched the bright and floating clouds, 
which were bidding good night to the set 
ting sun, and her eye rested on a green 
mound in the distance, which since her 
sister’s deeth had been a faithiii reminder 




















of duty, and feeling that all her resolutions 
for the future were weak, and without 
other aid would soon be broken, she bow- 
ed her head and asked strength, and a gen- 
tle and forgiving spirit, from on High. 
Indiana. Fiepa Forsst. 


GRACE AND ROSABELLE, 

Or the Grafted Fruit. By Mary A. Collier. 

This is the title of a new book, published by 
the American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. Wecan recommend it as a very 
interesting volume for the young, and suitable 
for S.S. Libraries. The frontispiece is very 
beautiful, representing a garden scene, and 
Grace presenting her Maltese kitten to Roga- 
belle. We will extract the chapter which re- 
lates the circumstance :— 


Grace thought again of Clifton Grove. 
It was long since she had been there, and 
she felt naturally a little backwardness.— 
** Tf,”’ she said to herself, “* I had more love 
for Rosabelle,” (whom she felt conscious 
of having injured in thought) * it would 
be easier to go.” 

Much more of truth and of its applica- 
tions to present duty was Grace familiar 
with than are most girls. The cause of 
this might well be found in her constant 
companionship with her father. By this 
influence her attention was daily won to 
some topic of instruction and delight. 

From a book on her father’s study table, 
Grace remembered to have read some re- 
marks, that now occurred to her with 
power. 

Forgotten they were in part, but one 
sentence was remembered. It was this. 
“‘ If there is any one with whom you are 
connected, that you do not love as you 
ought, go at once and do that persona 
kindness.” 

“I will go,” thought Grace, ‘and find 
that very book.” She went into the study 
and looked for the volume. Very careful 
was she, never to disarrange any of her 
father’s books or papers; she sat down in 
his vacant chair, and tried to recall the 
name of the book, butinvain. The mean- 
ing of the passage she remembered well, 
and though she could not recur to it, she 


; fell to thinking whether she could not put 


it in practice. 

A difficulty soon arose. What kindness 
could she possibly show to Rosabelle?— 
Had she not already in possession every- 
thing that she could enjoy? Grace tried 
to think. To the other girls she knew 
well that a bouquet of choice flowers was 
always a welcome gift. What treats had 
her young friends enjoyed under her apri- 
cot tree. Even Louise —unkind Louise. 

But in the whole of her father’s garden 
there was nothing rich, or rare, or beauti- 
ful, that did not exist ina much greater 
measure in the domain that adjoined it.— 
Indeed while many, even of the later 
plants, had disappeared beneath the chil- 
ling winds of autumn, Grace knew well the 
interminable varieties that even all through 
the winter were wont to bloom in the green- 
houses of Clifton Grove. 

Grace thought—and thoughtagain, how 
should she show kindness to Rosabelle ? 
The longer she thought about it, the 
stronger the desirebecame. Her own past 
neglect and unworthy feelings towards her 
friend, now appeared in their worst aspect, 
and she longed to give play to an opposite 
feeling. But by what act could this be 
expressed? What treasure could she 
bestow? The thought darted suddenly 
into her mind—her Maltese kitten !—the 
very last time that Rosabelle visited the 
parsonage, how she really seemed to wish 
this was her own. Scarce able to walk 
then, now it was half-grown, and strong 
and playful, well deserving its name of 
Frisky. Nor was it possible for Grace to 
forget Rosabelle’s remarkably strong pas- 
sion for pets, whether babies, kittens, or 
tame pigeons. But her Maltese! ‘* How,” 
thought Grace, ‘* could she be spared? the 
plaything she valued above all others.” She 
hesitated—sighed—but her resolution was 
quickly taken. The bitter seeds of that 
selfish spirit should be displaced by the 
blossomings of love. Yes; she would 
school her own heart,—the Maltese should 
be Rosabelle’s. 

At noon when she gave Frisky her ac- 
customed portion, she sighed as she strok- 
ed the playful creature, but did not hesi- 
tate. This was something that she could 
give to promote love to her neighbor, and 
give it she would. But as she looked on, 


and saw Frisky so quietly consuming her 
saucer of milk, and remembered that she 
should feed her no more, she could not 
help the tears that came streaming down 
her cheeks. But she would do it,—she 
was sure she would, she said to herself, she 
would do it that very day, lest her resoly- 
tion fail. Taking Frisky with her that af. 
ternoon, she went into the garden. She 
knew well that Rosabelle was often about 
the grounds at that time, nor was it long 
before Grace distinguished her voice. So 
she went towards the fence that separated 
them, and stepped up on the low trellis— 
that, bearing a grape vine, bordered that 
part of the garden. This she accomplish. 
ed with not a little peril to herself, on ac- 
count of holding Frisky in her,arms, thus 
depriving herself of their aid in ascending, 
She succeeded however in gaining the at- 
tention of her youthful neighbor, who came 
bounding towards her, 

“Why Grace,” said Rosabelle, are you 
here at last? Ihave not seen you for so 
long.” So saying, she hastened to slip 
aside a loose board in the high fence, of 
which no one knew but the girls, but which 
entrance had been of late much discussed. 

“IT have brought Frisky for you,” said 
Grace, as, passing this narrow entrance, 
she came once more into the long-forsaken 
paths of Clifton Grove. 

“* For me!” said Rosabelle, “ you do not 
mean so.” 

“ Yes, but I do,” said Grace, and she 
placed her little pet inthe arms of the 
other. 

Rosabelle divided her caresses between 
Frisky and Frisky’s mistregs. 

“*O you cannot give her away,” said the 
warm-hearted child; ‘no, no, 1 must not 
take her from you.” 

Yes,” returned Grace, ** I want you to 
have her, I concluded to give her to you.” 

*“You are so good,” said Rosabelle, 
‘and I have not seen you for so long.— 
But you do love me, I am sure now that 
you do.” 

The last sentence showed that Rosabel- 
le had not always been sure of this, and her 
artless manner of expressing it sent a sha- 
dow of painful remembrances over the 
countenance of Grace. This did not escape 
the observing eye of Rosabelle. ** Real- 
ly,” said she, lovingly, ‘I am afraid after 
all, that you are sorry to part with Frisky,” 
at the same time stroking the soft fur of 
the Maltese. 

‘* ] want you to have her, dear Rosabel- 
le,” was the reply,“ you will love her so 
much.” 

‘Indeed I shall, and I thank you very 
much for giving her to me.” 

So the two friends, twining their arms 
around each othey, allowed Frisky to gam- 
bol before them in the grass, and thus they 
proceeded towards the mansion of Clifton 
Grove. 

At the door they were met by Albert 
Clifton, the oldest of the family, who, see- 
ing Frisky, inquired of Grace how she came 
to allow Rosabelle to tease away her pet. 
Grace assured him it was not so, and al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded into the 
house. 

From the drawing-room she heard, as 
she thought, the very sweetest sounds of 
music that she had ever listened to. As 
she entered the room an unexpected scene 
presented itself. A young lady of slight 
and graceful figure, clad in a deep mourn- 
ing dress, was touching the chords of a 
harp. Now it had so happened that, in 
that secluded village, Grace had never be- 
fore seen such an instrument. This was 
moreover one of superior finish and tone, 
and had been introduced into the Clifton 
family during the temporary estrangement 
of Grace. The lady who was addressed 
by Rosabellé as cousin Angela, had been 
recently bereaved by death of her nearest 
friend. To this latter circumstance, oF 
rather to the tone of feeling occasioned by 
it, might have been owing the selection of 
the airs she played, for when not mourn- 
ful, they were still soft and plaintive; and 
“ Like so many tears the trickling touches fell.” 

Cousin Angela was aw exceedingly ele- 
gant person. So Grace thought at least. 
She was charmed too by the sweet sounds 
to which she listened. When Angela had 
done, and the harp was for the present 
still, she addressed Rosabelle’s friend 80 
kindly, that the pleasant impression which 
Grace had received was by no means les- 
sened. Angela was the niece of Mrs. 





Clifton, about twenty-seven years of age, 
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r delicacy of form and features eaus- 
oo to pos much more youthful. At 
ye request of Grace the harp was resumed, 
nd two or three songs were sung. Then 
posabelle assured her cousin that Grace 
zo excelled in music. 

Grace blushed with embarrassment at 
he thought of playing to the stranger lady, 
erself evidently 80 much of a proficient in 
ye art. But her scruples were son over- 
sled by Rosabelle. ‘* Come,” said the 
atter gayly, as she seated herself at the 
ano, ** 1 am going to play one tune, just 
phelp you to begin.” So Grace consent- 


“Cousin Angela felt, it was evident, real 
easure in listening to the rich, sweet 
ones of Grace, and would have detained 
er longer, but the falling shades of even- 
> warned her to go home. The inter- 
caw had been a most pleasant one, and 
race only wondered that she could ever 
ave thought that she did not love Rosa- 
belle. 

Wes there in this reconciliation anything 
ithe soul’s new engrafted life? One 
woof that Christian principle and feeling 
a3 actively at work in the heart of Grace, 
as the earnest love and faith with which 
»her evening prayer she commended to 
e Infinite Father her sometime slighted 
playmate, and forgotten friend—sweet, af- 
ectionate Rosabelle. 








History. 
OLD 1IMES. 


The following story, related by.a moth- 
toher children, a few years since, will 
how the spirit that existed among the 
~ople of New England at the trying pe- 
fod to which it relates : 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last 
ays in May, ’76, when I was a few months 
hort of fifteen years old, notice came to 
ownsend, Mass., where my father used to 
ne, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. ~ 
The training band was instantly called 
ut, and my brother next older than myself, 
4g one that was selected. He did not 
turn till late at night, when all were in 
d. When I rose in the morning, I found 








y mother id teafé, who informed mé that | 


other John was to march the day after 
-morrow at sunrise. My father was at 
bston, in the Assembly. Mother said 
pt though John was supplied with sum- 
er clothes, he must be away seven or 
sht months, and must suffer for want of 
inter garments. ‘There was at this time 
ostore and no articles to be had, except 
ch as each family would make itself.— 
te sight of a mother’s tears always 
ought all the hidden strength of mind to 
ion. I immediately asked her what gar- 
mts were needed. She replied, * panta- 
ons.’ 

‘O! if that is all,’ said I, ‘ we will spin 
dweave him a pair befure he goes.’ 

‘Tut,’ said my mother, ‘ the wool is on 
i sheeps’ backs, and the sheep are in the 

ture.” 

limmediately turned to a younger broth- 
rand bade him take a salt dish and call 

Mupto the yard. 

Mother replied, * Poor child, there are 
dsheep shears within three miles ang a 


‘Ihave some small shears in the loom,’ 
id I, 
‘But we can’t spin and weave in so 
ota time.’ 
‘lam certuin we can, mother.’ 
‘How can you weave it? There is a 
tg web of linen in the loom.’ 
‘No, mother, I can find an empty loom.’ 
By this time the sound of the sheep made 
quicken my steps towards the yard. I 
huested my sister to bring me the wheel 
dcards, while I went for the wool. I 
itinto the yard with my brother, and 
tured a white sheep, from which I shear- 
with my loom shears, half enough for 
web; we then let her go with the rest 
the flock. I sent the wool in with my 
Luther ran for a black sheep, and 
Md her while I cut off wool for my filling 
ihalf the warp, and then we allowed 
to go with the remaining part of her 


The wool thus obtained was duly carded 

spun, washed, sized and dried; a 
"was found a few doors off, the web 
it, woven and prepared, cut and made, 
‘or three hours before my brother’s de- 
‘ure, that is to say, in forty hours from 














the commencement, without help from any 
modern improvement. 

The good. old lady closed by, saying, ‘I 
felt no weariness, I wept not—I was serv- 
ing my country; I was assisting my poor 
mother; I was preparing a garment for 
my darling brother.’ 

The garment being finished, I retired and 
wept, till my overcharged and bursting 
heart was relieved. 











Nursery. 





JOHN HANSON’S NIGHT-WORK. 

John Hanson was a bluff boy of fifteen. 
He was asmart, active, fearless fellow; the 
boys thought a good deal of him, and he 
thought a good deal of himself. On one 
occasion his father had business which cal- 
led him to a distant city, and he left John 
to “take care’”’ of the family. John felt 
very proud of his trust, and did well for 
several days, acting under the counsel and 
advice of his mother, just as he ought to 
have done. By and by he grew impatient 
of his mother’s restraint, and did many 
things quite independent of her. The 
youngerchildren did not like his sayings 
and doings at all; “he orders us round,” 
they said, ‘as ifhe were king.” At last 
he took the entire management of things, 
and one day acted not only against his 
mother’s wishes, but talked very ill-temper- 
edly to her. Going to bed that night he 
could not sleep. His conduct towards his 
mother troubled him, and he tossed from 
one side of the bed to the other, trying to 
getan easy place. He blamed the bed, and 
Bridget who made it, and then he thought 
he was sick, and worried along for some 
time ; in fact, John suspected what the 
matter really was, only he was too proud 
to own it. He knew it was his treatment 
of his mother that troubled him, and for a 
long while he tried to sleep it off, or think 
of something else, or excuse himself in one 
way or other. Happily John did not suc- 
ceed. Conscience would do its work, and 
John listened to all it said; and the con- 
sequence was, that pretty near midnight, 
for it was as late as that, the boy got up, 
stole to his mother’s chamber, and with 
tears in his eyes, and penitence in his 
heart, begged her to forgive him. ‘“ And 
O,” he says, now that he is a man, “it 
was the sweetest moment of my life, when 
I was forgiven.” " 

That hour was the turning point in the 
boy’s life. Ifhe that night had hardened 
himself, the next day he probably . would 
have behaved worse than before, and so on 
and on until the bad boy became the bad 
man. But John yielded to the voice of 
conscience, and he made thorough work of 
it. He confessed his fault, and asked to be 
forgiven, and experienced the sweets, they 
are real sweets, of forgiveness. The next 
day John’s management was improved.— 
He was more kind and considerate towards 
his brother’s and sisters, and respectful 
towards his mother; and he was prepared 
by it afterwards to taste the sweets of 
God’s forgiveness and favor. And his 
word to every boy now is, “If you have 
wronged your mother, be sure to own your 
fault, and ask to be forgiven. Harden not 
your hearts, boys.” 





fp arental. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 

As it had been popularly known, for 
several weeks before the votes of the 
electors were officially canvassed, that 
Washington was unanimously chosen 
President, his preparations tor entering 
upon the duties of the office were all com- 
pleted before the arrival of Mr. Thompson 
at Mount Vernon, on the fourteenth of 
April. In a letter to General Knox, he 
says, ‘As to myself this delay may be com- 
pared to a reprieve, for in confidence I tell 
you, (with the world it would obtain little 
credit,) that my movements to the seat of 
government will be accompanied with feel- 
ings not unlike those of 4 culprit who is 
going to the place of execution, so unwil- 
ling am I, in the evening of life, nearly 
consumed in public oares, to quit a peace- 
ful abode for an ocean of difficulties.’ He 
however informed Mr. Thompson that at 
the end of two days he would be ready to 
accompany him, and in the mean time paid 
a visit to his venerable mother in Frede- 














he said, ‘The people, madam, have been 
pleased, with the most flattering unanimity, 
to elect me to the chief magistracy of the 
United States : but before I can assume the 
functions of that office, I have come to bid 
you an affectionate farewell. So soon as 
the public business, which must necessari- 
ly be encountered in arranging a new 
government, can be disposed of, I shall 
hasten to Virginia, and’”—Here she inter- 
rupted him: ‘ You will see me no more,’ 
she said, ‘my great age, and the disease 
that is rapidly approaching my vitals, warn 
me that I shall not be long in this world. 
I trustin God I am somewhat prepared for 
a better. But go, George, fulfil the high 
destinies which Heaven appears to assign 
you: go, my son, and may that Heaven’s 
and your mother’s blessing be with you al- 
ways.’ He was deeply affected; his head 
rested on the shoulder of his aged parent, 
whose arm feebly yet fondly encircled his 
neck. The scene was full of the most 
touching sublimity. Both the mother and 
son were dissolved into tears at the thought 
that they were embracing each other for 
the last time. There is no fame in the 
world more pure than that of the mother 
of Washington, and no woman since the 
mother of Christ, has left a better claim to 
the affectionate reverence of mankind. 

In his diary he wrote on the evening of 
the sixteenth: ‘About ten o’clock I bade 
adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, 
and to domestic felicity, and with a mind 
Oppressed with more anxious and painful 
sensations than I have words to express, 
set out for New York, with Mr. Thomp- 
son and Colonel Humphreys, with the best 
disposition to render service to my country 
in obedience to its call, but with less hopes 


of answering its expectations.’ 
mE 
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Religion. 
RUSTY DISCIPLES. 


Rust is found on divers kinds of metals, 
and is especially noticeable when it is 
found, as it often is, on different kinds of 
cutlery, hardware, &c., manufactured out 
of these metals. It arises from their con- 
tact with moist air, and seldom fails of at- 
tending their disuse for any length of time. 

We are sorry to say we have seen rust 
elsewhere. We have seen among those 
who “ profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” persons who, in all honesty and 
faithfulness, could not be called other than 
Rusty Disciples. 

1. Their beauty was marred, just as is 
the beauty of metallic instruments by rust. 
We have seen very fine articles of mechani- 
cal and family use presenting a very sad 
aspect by reason of longdisuse. Said dis- 
use had given the surrounding moist air 
power to oxydize them, causing rusty spots 
here and there, which turned all their 
beauty into shame. It was painful to look 
upon them, they were so marred. ; 

So have we seen not a few of the disci- 
ples mournfully marred in respect to their 
moral beauty by the rust of inaction. They 
have been unemployed so long in the ser- 
vice of their divine Master, that the spirit 
of thé world has oxydized them, and the 
lustre of Christian character has grown 
dim, and their virtues have ceased to shine, 
and those that saw them, and men not as 
rusty as themselves, did mourn over the 
contrast between the present and the past. 
People used to “take knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus,” for they 
saw that their activity for Christ kept them 
bright and fair to look upon. But duties 
being neglected that once “ kept the Chris- 
tian’s armor bright,” the armor lost its lus- 
tre, and it had an aspect that brought 
shame, and not honor, upon its possessor. 

2. But metallic articles not only lose 
their beauty, but their usefulness by rust. 

We have seen very valuable articles of 
the various departments of cutlery once 
bright, sharp, and very effective, nearly, in 
some cases quite, ruined by rust. It had 
eaten into them, destroyed the edge and 
the temper, so that they were of little or no 
value. 

So have we seen disciples who had be- 
come so rusty, by long disuse of their 
powers in the service of Christ, that little 
or no use could be made of them in pro- 
moting His kingdom. Worldliness had 
eaten down into their very heart. All 
keen: ess and edge and efficacy were gone. 
They were vessels “‘ not meet for the Mas- 
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They were designed for His use. And a 
noble work they might have done for Him. 
But He wants tools bright, sharp, efficient. 
But the rust had spoiled them, and He 
could not use them. 

This was the more sad in that, when 
they were first called into the Master’s 
service, and were sharpened and polished 
and fitted to do a great and good work for 
Him, they were cautioned often and urgent- 
ly in respect to this very thing. They 
were advised that ‘men ought always to 
pray and not to faint”—* to watch and 
pray against temptation”’—to ‘ occupy” 
themselves busily in their Master’s service 
—to be “always abounding in the work of 
the Lord,” in the assurance that these 
things would prevent any rust from gather- 
ing upon them, and keep them as polished 
weapons, always ready for the Great Cap- 
tain’s use. But all these admonitions 
failed. p 
Moreover, they could not but see thet 
every thing like rust was kept off from 
goodly numbers of the disciples around, by 
the process of a constant activity in doing 
good. Andthey might have kept their 
characters bright by the same means. But 
it seems they had rather get rusty than take 
such pains to keep clear of it. And rusty 
they became. 

Now let a friend give all rusty disciples 
one hint, and after that, one more. 

1. The Divine Master desires that all 
the tools that he uses in building up his 
kingdom, should be fitted for his use.— 
And, as rust unfits them, he will have it 
out of them at all hazards. He can grind 
it off, or burn it off, or scour it off. Off it 
must come—but it is sometimes a terrible 
process! It is like taking the precious 
life. The subject of such a process often 
all but dies under its operation. He is 
scarcely saved. We know of one’s saying 
under the process, ‘* All thy waves and thy 
billows have gone over me—my moisture 
is turned into the drouth of summer.” — 
Why will any disciples put himself in such 
jeopardy? Why oblige the Infinite Mas- 
ter to do so strange a work? But 

2. Look out for this rustiness that it 
does not eat out the very life of the soul. 
There is always progress .to-it. It eats, 
and eats, and penetrates more and more 
deeply. It aims at nothing short of mak- 
ing the disciple nothing but a mass of rust, 
and no one vital principle. left. And it 
will do so if left to itself. ‘“ Rust doth 
corrupt,” and stops not till all is corrup- 
tion. 

Rusty Disciple! There is shame in the 
name, and guilt and danger in the thing. 
How much longer are you willing to lie 
under such an imputation, and to stand in 
such. peril ?>—Simon. [N. Y. Obs. 








Natural fistorp. 
THE PUZZLED PIG. 


One of our western farmers, being very 
much annoyed last summer, by his best 
sow breaking into his corn-field, search 
was instituted in vain for a hole in the rail 
fence. Failing to find any, an attempt 
was next made to drive.out the animal by 
the same way that she entered; but of 
course without success. The owner then 
resolved to watch her proceedings, and 
posting himself one night in afence corner, 
he saw her enter at one end of a hollow 
log, outside the field, and emerge at the 
other end, within the enclosure. ‘ Eureka!’ 
he cried, ‘I have you now, oldlady!’ Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded, and after turning 
her out once more, to so arrange the log 
—it being very crooked—that both ends 
opened on the outside of the field. The 
next day the animal was observed to enter 
at her accustomed place, and shortly 
emerge again. ‘Her astonishment,’ says 
our informant, at finding herself in the 
same field from whence she started, is too 
ludicrous to Be described! She looked 
this way, then that, grunted her dissatis- 
faction, and finally returned to her original 
starting place,;—and after a deliberate sur- 
vey of matters, to satisfy herself that they 
were all right, she again entered the log. 
On emerging once more on the wrong side, 
she evinced even more surprise than be- 
fore, and turning about, retraced the log in 
an opposite direction. Finding this effort 
likewise in vain, after looking long and at- 
tentively at the position of things, with a 
short, angry grunt of disappointment, and 














ter’s use,” and He could not use them.— 


perhaps fear, she turned short round, and 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








started offon a brisk run; nor could either | 
coaxing or driving ever after induce her to | 
visit that part of the field.” Sbe seemed 
to have a ‘superstition’ concerning the 
spot. 


| 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Twelfth Patient. 

Matrou.—The chi!d who occupies this bed, 
has been a long time ill; but he is recovering 
now, and we scc his improvement daily. How 
sweetly he sleeps ! 

Madame V.—Would you be so good as to 
tell us the cause of his illness? 

Matron.—Certainly , Madame, and it is some- 
what curious. You will gee that it is the con- 
sequence of thoughtlessness, and a foolish cu- 
riosity. He took it into his head to go up an 
old rotten ladder, to rob a bird’s nest, a round 
of the ladder gave way, and the little fellow 
was precipitated to the earth! It was fortu- 
nate that he did not break any of his limbs, 
but his whole body was bruised in a shocking 
and frightful manner; loudly did he cry, but 
no one was near to aid him, and he remained 
two hours on the ground without being able to 
move himself. Ifa good woman had not hap- 
pened to have passed that way, and taken pity 
upon him, I don’t know but he would have died 
upon the spot. 

Madame V.—This must have happened in a 
very retired spot, otherwise some one would 
have heard his cries. 

Matron.—Noi at all, Madame, it was close 
by the highway, and every body heard his 
cries very distinctly. 

Madame V.— Surely then they would have 
cume to his aid. 

Matron.—I will tell you how it was. Our 
little wag, was in the habit of getting up false 
alarms, to frighten the neighbors, and make 
them think something had happened to him, 
but as soon as they came to his assistance, he 
would laugh in their faces. He had repeated 
this tri¢k so often, that when the accident real- 
ly happened, every body believed it was one of 
his jokes ; thus instead of receiving immediate 
aid, as he should have done, he was left to suf- 
fer ina terrible manner. He has suffered a 
good deal since he has been here, and has 
been obliged to keep his bed longer than if he 
had simply broken either his arm or his leg. 

Madame V.—Poor little fellow, he is to be 
pitied for not having been helped a little sooner, 
but it must be acknowledged that he deserved 
his fate. (Turning towards her children.)\— 
You see, my children, the consequence of de- 
ceiving others, even if it is only to make them 
laugh. 

Matron.—That’s very true ; how can we put 
confideace in those who have deceived us ?— 
This poor child has had the bitter experience 
that liars cannot be believed even when they 
tell the truth. 

Madame V.—My children, never forget the 
moral to thisstory. (Turning to the matron.) 
I think, Madame, we. must bring our visit to a 
close, and it only remains to us to thank you 
for your patience, and to assure you how much 
we have been gratified at your zeal in this good 
work. You have a very difficult and fatiguing 
task, and it must make large demands on your 
charity, and on your patience. 

Matron.—The fatigue is nothing. It is the 
little fancies and caprices of the children that 
give the most trouble. It is not easy to govern 
them as one would wish for their good.— 
One finds the medicine too bitter, another 
finds it the hardest work in the world to keep 
quiet in bed; this one wants to eat when he 
ought to fast, and that one hides when the 
surgeon comes to dress his wounds. 

Madame V.—I can easily understand the 
difficulties of your situation. I am acquainted 
with children, and know how much they re- 
quire, especially when they are sick. [t would 
give me great pleasure to visit you occasional- 
ly. Iknow your moments are precious, and 
we will not trespass farther on your time to- 
day. 

Matron.—I am happy to receive visits like 
yours ; the time that I passed here has not been 
lost, either upon me or the little patients whom 
you have comforted. 

Madame V.—{Putting into the hands of the 





Matron a purse of silver.) Permit us—my | 
children and myself, to contribute this modest 
sum for the relief of these unfortunates. 

Matron.—May God reward you, Madame, 
and bless your children, and make them more 
and more worthy of their mother. 








NEW PUBLICATION. 
Our Pastor, or Reminiscences of_ Rev. 
Edward Payson, D. D., Pastor of the 2d Cen- 
gregational Church, Portland, Me., by one of 
his flock. 
We cordially welcome this book. Dr. Pay- 
son we shall remember with reverential love 
through time and eternity, as our spiritual fath- 
er and guide. Every truth relating to him is 
precious. The compiler of thjs book, Rev. 
Isaac Weston, we call our “twin brother,” for 
we were both admitted to Dr. Payson’s church 
the same day. No one has had so good an op- 
portunity to collect facts respecting that holy 
man as he had, and most industriously has he. 
improved it. It is hardly necessary to say 
that we strongly recommend this book to all 
who love or would acquire true piety in heart 
ard life. Tappan & Whittemore has it for 
sale. Price $1. 
Extract From THE Prerace.—lIn pre- 
senting to the public the following pages, there 
is no attempt made to supersede the most ex- 
cellent “Memoir of Payson,” by Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, published some twenty-five years 
since. Our object has been to collect facts 
and incidents in his life, but few of which have 
been before published, and from the personal 
observation, which a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance affurded us, to give sketches of his 
character as a man of God, a Pastor, and 
Preacher, whereby his character in these res- 
pects, shali be more fully illustrated. 

It was judged, also, that the example of emi- 
nent piety and devotedness to his work, pre- 
sented in the life of Dr. Payson, might be 
brought afresh to the notice of the Christian 
Church, by the publication of these remini- 
scences—might awaken anew the zeal, and en- 
courage the hearts of ministers and private 
christians ; 

In the Memoir referred to, ably executed as 
it is, we have the portrait of Dr. Payson’s mind 
and experience, in the drawing of which, his 
own hand is more especially employed. Much 
of it is a picture of himself, as viewed by him- 
self, and therefore affords only a purtial and 
consequently an imperfect delineation of his 
character. The opinions which his people en- 
tertained of him, as a beloved Pastor, and as 
one extraordinarily endowed, both by nature 
and grace, seemed a desideratum, which this 
volume is intended to supply. . 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Allenton, R. 1., March 14, 1855. 
Dear sir.—I have cause to regret my neglect 
in sending the pay for those past two New 
Years, instead of sending it, when we have 
received the papers so punctually., They 
are indeed instructive and interesting. May 
you long be spared to be a blessing to young 
as well as old, by being the editor of so useful 
and interesting a paper as the Youth's Coin- 

panion. Mrs. W. B. Puiuips. 


South Hadley Falls, Ms., March 21, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—{ should like tu 
thank you for your dear little paper. It has 
come to my father’s house every week for 
about twenty years, a longer time by far than 1 
can remember. For the last year it has been 
my paper, and as Lam the youngest, I ‘shall 
still claim it. From one of your affectionate 
friends, Emma Laturop. 


Chicopee Falls, Ms., March 23, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion. I think ita 
very interesting paper, and well designed to 
afford instruction and pleasure to all classes, 
Respectfully yours, Exiza B. Jones. 








Variety. 








BOYS, LOOK AT THIS. 


That“ honesty is the best policy,” was il- 
lustrated some years since, under the following 
circumstances :—A lad was proceeding to an 
uncle’s to petition him for a sick sister and her 
children, when he found a pocket wallet con- 
taining fifty dollars. The aid was refased, and 
the distressed family was pinched with want. 
The boy revealed his fortune to his mother, 
but expressed a doubt about using any portion 
.of the money. His inother confirmed his good 
resolution, and the pocket book was advertised 
and the owner found. Being a man of wealth, 
upon learning the history of the family, he pre- 
sented the fifty dollars to the sick mother, and 
took the boy into his service, and he is now 
one of the most successful merchants in Ohio. 
“ Honesty always brings its reward—to the 
mind if not to the pocket;” but it always does 
in hg long run, to the pocket as well as to the 
mind. 


A SHORT ESSAY ON MARRIAGE. f 


Some young men marry dimples, some ears ; 
the mouth, foo, is occasionally married; the 
chin not so often. Only the other day, a young 
fellow fell head over heels and ears in love 
with a braid—braid, we believe young ladies 
style that mass of hair that, descending from 
the forehead, forms a sort of mouse’s nest over 
the ear. He was so far gone in his infatua- 
tion, that he became engaged to this braid ; but 
the Eugemie mode of hair-dressing coming in 
just then, the charm was dissolved, and -the 
match was happily broken off, and there is no 
present appearance of its being renewed.— 
What do young men marry? Why, they mar- 
ry these and many other bits of scraps of a 
wife, instead of the true thing. And then, 
after the wedding, surprised to find that al- 
though married, they have no wives. He that 
would have a wife must marry a woman. 

— 


AN ORPHAN’S DREAM. 


I once had a dream, and, I must say, I think 
it was a very pretty dream, for such a poor 
little orphan boy as I was. 

I suppose I had cried myself asleep, thinking 
about my dear mother,when suddenly I thought 
the room was filled with the angels of God, and 
in the midst of them was my mother—my own 
dear mother! I thought I knew her at first 
sight. My little heart leaped for joy ; and, 
pushing away the angels, I thought I ran up to 
embrace my mother ; but, just at this moment, 
I thought the angels began to spread their 
white and silver wings and mount up. I would 
not have cared if every angel had gone back | 
to heaven, if they had only left my mother be- 
hind! But, no! she was an angel too; and 
she also began tospread her wings, and they 
all arose ; and, as they ascended, they began 
to sing, and most sweetly did they sing, uutil 
their vuices were lost in the skies ! 

I awoke, vou may well suppuse, all bathed in 
tears! The dreamy visit of my muther was 
pleasant ;—was joyful ! but, oh, it was so short! 
Well, thought 1, { will meet my mother in 
heaven ! 

Yes, when I was a little boy, I resolved, God 
helping me, I would meet my mother in heav- 
en! and, God be thanked! it was when I was 
a little boy | found my mother’s Savior—my 
mother’s God. 

ee 


LEARN OF ME. 


How good it is for us that we have such a 
pattern, and are permitted to follow in His 
blessed steps! We might despair, under the 
best directions of reaching heaven, if we had 
no one to lead the way. But in following 
Jesus we canuot err. e witl direct us in the 
path we should go, and guide us with His eye. 
Blessed Saviour, let me look continually unto 
Thee. Let me never withdraw from thy com- 
pany, or seek another leader. Keep me, oh 
keep me under the shadow of Thy wing, and 
receive me finally into Taine everlasting king- 
dom. 

—— 


A PERTINENT REPLY. 


Aclergyman once travelling ina stage-coach, 
was asked by one of the passengers if he 
thought that pious heathens would go to heav- 
en. ‘Sir,’ answered the clergyman, ‘ [ am not 
appointed judge of the world, and consequently 
cannot tell; but if you ever get to heaven, you 
shall ejther find them there, or a good reason 
why they are not.’ 


CLIPPINGS. 


For Two Days Onty.-—-Wishing to see 
the occupant, we looked into a shop, and in- 
quired of the boy present, for Mr. S———. 

He replied, * he’s at home.’ 

* Will he be down soon 2” 

* No,’ said he, * he’s sick.’ 

* Sick !—is he very sick 2 

‘ Not very, he is only going to be sick to-day 
and to-morrow. 


To THe Girts.—Mres. Swisshelm says :— 
‘The secret you dare not tel! your mother is a 
dangerous secret, one that will be likely to 
bring you sorrow.’ 


Leeat Apvice to Youne Laptes.—Don’t 
accept the hand of anybody who tells you he 
is going to marry and settle. Make him set- 
tle first, and marry afterwards. 


When friends come to see you uninvited, 
do your best to entertain them, but make no 
apology or comment ; it sounds to your guest 
like a reproach for taking you unawares. 


‘Perseverance,’ said a lady, very earnestly, 
to a servant, ‘is the only way to accomplish 
great things.’ One day eight dumplings were 
sent down stairs, and they all disappeared.— 
* Sally, where are all those dumplings? ‘I 
managed to get through with them, ma’am.’— 
* Why, how on earth did you contrive to eat 
so many dumplings? ‘By perseverance, 
ma’am,’ said Sally. 

A Hungarian, desiring to remark on the do- 
mestic habits of a young lady, said :—‘ O miss, 
how homely you are!’ 


Our principles are the springs of our actions 
—and our actions are the springs of our happi- 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL, 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 


“ Oh, look forward with a brave heart 
dim and shadowy future.” 








2 into 


There’s a ‘silver lining’ to every clo 
That o’er our pathway “sd 1“ 
There are twinkling stars in the darkest his 
Though gloom their brightness cover, * 
There are drops of comfort in every cup 
E’en though there’s much of sorrow, 
Should the faintest hopes leave the heart to-d 
They’!l come again to-morrow ! 










i si , 
Oh, Tae tread life’s pathway with a bra, 
Leave not the work unfinish’d— 

‘Put — to the plough, and ‘look 


ack, 

‘Thy strength will be replenish’d,— 

For with faith in God, and a trust in Heaven 
The river is not so wide— 

Ye are dwelling here, in a world of sin, 
But there by the Savior’s side! I]. 

February, 1855. 


10 MY FATHER, ON MY BIRTHDAY, 


A blessing on thy child, father, 

Although she’s far away 

From thee and from her childhood’s hoy 
On this, her natal day. 

Yet, when the family chain, father, 
Are gathered round thy knee, 

In all their joy and happiness, 
Oh! give one thought to me. 


The broken link I am, father, 
Once all thy joy and pride, 

And every morn and eve that passed, 
Still found me by thy side. 

Bat others now do fill the place, 
That once was only mine, 

And if they give as pure a love, 
Then [ will not repine. 


For other joys are mine, father, 
My husband, and my child, 
Have filled this wayward heart of mine 
With love as deep and wild, 
As that I give to thee, father, 
When in my youthful glee, 
A merry, restless, untamed girl, 
I sat upon thy knee. 


But still within this heart, father, 
There is a cherished urn, 
"Tis thine, and in it love for thee, 
Will ever brightly burn; 
No draught from this cold world shallquecd 
The pure, undying flame, 
Nor from the tablets of my heart, 
‘ Erase my father’s name. 
——— 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Miss Anna Frances Tuarer, who diedi 
New York on the 10th instant, on becomit 
aware that she had but a few hours toli 
quoted the text— Suffer little children to cos 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such j 
the kingdom of heaven,”—adding that shecam 
to her Savior in the spirit of a little child, ao 
doubted not that he would receive her ass 
This incident suggested the following lines: 


When earth with all its hopes grew dim, 
And mortal pangs her soul oppressed, 
With childlike trust she turned to Him, 
Whose Word hath little children bles 
Into a listening Savior’s ear 
She breathed the anguish of that hour; 
He drew her to himself more near— 
Upheld her by His gracious power. 
Calmly as on a mother’s breast, 
Whose soothing voice the infant chara 
That, suffering, sobs itself to rest, 
Close pressed by her encircling arms: 
Thus calinly did her end draw nigh— 
Hushed every doubt—dispelled all feat 
Heaven’s light illumed her glazing eye, 
Heaven's joy dried up he: latest tear. 


NATURE AND REVELATION. 
Imitated from the Persian of Khosroo. 


I wandered by the burying-piace, 
And sorely there I ms 

To think how many of my friends 
Within its mansions slept ; 

And, wrung with bitter grief, I cried 
Aloud in my despair, 

“ Wuere, dear companions, have ye fied’ 
And Echo answered “ Wurre ?” 


While nature’s voice thus flouted me, 
A voice from heaven replied, 

“QO, weep not for the happy dead, 
Who in the Lord have dieds : 
Sweet is their rest who sleep in Chris 
Though lost a while to thee; 
Tread in their steps, and sweeter still 

Your meeting hour shall be !” 
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ness or misery. 
A well-led life is the best monument. 
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